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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





Seek Coal Agreement; 
6-Day Week in Mines 


One of the most serious problems 
our country has faced during this 
war—the threat of a coal strike—was 
not definitely solved, as Junior Schol- 
astic went to press. 

President Roosevelt said that the 
U. S. Government would continue 
to operate the mines, until an agree- 
ment was reached between the min- 
ers and the coal companies. 

A reporter asked the President 
whether the miners had a right to 
strike. He replied that they were 
now employees of the Government, 
and that he had never heard of a 
strike by Government employees. 

Nevertheless John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, 
continued to defy the War Labor 
Board. From Mr. Lewis’s attitude, it 
was feared that a new strike might 
be brewing. Such a strike would halt 
production of our vital coal supp 

Secretary of the Interior Harold L 
Ickes, who was in charge of the 
mines, ordered that they be operated 
six days a week instead of five. This 
order enabled the miners to earn 
more money each week, and also in- 
creased the production of coal for 
our war factories. 
























Prices Rolled Back 
By Subsidy System 


“Roll back the prices!” This was 
the order issued by Price Adminis- 
trator Prentiss M. Brown. 

Mr. Brown ordered that, begin- 
ning June 1, the ceiling prices of 
beef, veal, pork, lamb, mutton, cof- 
fee, and butter will be cut about 10 
per cent. The purpose of this order 
is to reduce the High Cost of Living, 
and thus help to prevent inflation. 

Prices will be rolled back by use 
of the subsidy system, which Britain 
has successfully used to keep prices 
down. 

A subsidy is a sum of money given 
by the Government to a private com- 
pany, in order to help the public 
welfare. Here is how the subsidy 
system will work: 

1. The farmer will receive good 
prices for his products. Let us say 
that the farmer receives $1 for a cer- 
tain product which he sells to a pro- 
cessor. Processors are the companies 
which make farm products into food 
—such as meat packers, flour mills, 
and the maufacturers of breakfast 
foods. 

2. After the processor has turned 
the product into food, let us suppose 
that he sets a price of $2 on it. This 
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is a fair price, considering that the 
processor must first pay the farmer 
$1, and then must pay for the work 
in changing the product into food. 

3. The price of $2, however, is too 
high for the housewife to pay. So 
the U. S. Government gives a subsidy 
of 20 cents to the processor. Receiv- 
ing this money from the Govern- 
ment, the processor subtracts it from 
the price of the food. 

4. Now the processor sells the 
food for $1.80, a price which the 
housewife can afford to pay. 

Thus, by use of the subsidy sys- 
tem, the farmer receives $1 for his 
product, the processor receives $1 
for changing it into food, and still 
the housewife is able to buy it for 
only $1.80. 





“These are seed potatoes, boys,” 
says Farmer Charles Tompkins of 
Carmel, N. Y., to a group of New 





York City Victory Farm Volunteers. 
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Great Vicory: 
Tunisia Ours! 


Tunis and Bizerte, the last Axis 
strongholds in Africa, fell before a 
United Nations avalanche attack on 
May 7. 

“We are going to drive the enemy 
into the sea,” said General Sir Har- 
old R. L. G. Alexander, as the attack 
began. Storming ahead with irresis- 
tible fury, our troops did just that. 

Fierce street fighting took place in 
both Tunis and Bizerte. 

Bizerte was captured by the 
American 2d Corps and French 
forces at 4:15 p.m. Tunis, the capital 
of Tunisia, was taken by the British 
Ist Army five minutes later. 

Some of the defeated Axis troops 
fled into the hills. Others retreated to 
Cape Bon (see map in May 17 Jr. 
Schol., p. 3). A few of the Nazis and 
Italians escaped by sea. 

The great victory paved the way 
for an Allied invasion of Europe. It 
was thought that the islands of Sicily 
and Sardinia might be the next Al- 
lied goals. These islands are stepping 
stones to southern Europe. 

Our double victory at Tunis and 
Bizerte came six months (minus one 
day) after the Allied landings in 
North Africa last November. Here is 
a time table of the events leading up 
to the triumph: 

Dec. 14—British 8th Army, coming 
from the east, drives “Rommel the 
Fox” out of El Agheila, Libya. 

Jan. 14—President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill begin his- 
toric conference at Casablanca, 
Morocco. 

Jan. 23—Tripoli, capital of Libya, 
falls to British 8th Army. 

Feb. 25—Yanks reoccupy Kasser- 
ine Pass. 

March 29—8th Army breaks 
through Mareth Line and joins forces 
with Yanks. Rommel chased north 
to-vard Tunis and Bizerte. 





Photo shows Wendell L. Willkie 
speaking before the Mount Rush- 
more Memoria! in South Dakota. At 
left is Capt. O’Donnell, Army Chap- 
lain at Fort Meade, while man hold- 
ing hat is Governor M. Q. Sharpe. 





Davies to Moscow; 
Russo-Polish Dispute 


Joseph E. Davies, who was for- 
merly U. S. Ambassador to Russia, 
has gone on a second “mission to 
Moscow” (see movie review, p- 10). 
Mr. Davies carried with him an im- 
portant letter from President Roose- 
velt to Premier Joseph Stalin. 

It ws expected that the “two Joes” 
would discuss various problems of 
the United Nations. One of the two 
most troublesome problems was the 
break between Russia and the Polish 
government-in-exile, reported in last 
week’s issue. Both the British and 
U. S. governments are working for a 
friendly solution of this problem. 

In a letter to a correspondent of 
the New York Times, Premier Stalin 
said that the Russians want to see a 
strong and independent Poland after 
the war. Premier Sikorski of Poland 
answered that he wants friendship 
with Russia, but that the Russians 
must release Polish refugees who are 
now in Soviet territory. 

The Polish-Russian break was in 
part caused by a dispute over the 
future boundary of the two nations. 
When Germany invaded Poland, 
Russia occupied the eastern prov- 
inces of Poland. Many observers be- 
lieve that the Russians intend to hold 
these territories after the war. 








Take Pacific Bases; 
China Gets Bombers 


The number of U. S. bomber bases 
in the Pacific has increased, as our 
forces occupied the Ellice and Rus- 
sell Islands. These islands can be 
used as bases for raids on Japan’s Pa- 
cific outposts. 

U. S. Marines took the isle of 
Funafuti, in the Ellices. The Marines 
approached in ships which edged 
their way past treacherous reefs. 
Then flat-bottomed launches took 
our men ashore. Bombers are already 
operating from Funafuti against Jap- 
anese submarine bases on the nearby 
Gilbert Islands. 

Marines and soldiers occupied the 
Russell Islands, which are 25 miles 
northwest of Guadalcanal. The Japa- 
nese had fled when our troops ar- 
rived. The occupation of the Russell 
Islands protects Henderson Field, 
our main bomber base on Guadal- 
canal. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese rejoiced, 
as the first U. S. heavy bombers ar- 
rived in China. The planes were Con- 
solidated Liberators. Their American 
crews immediately took off for 
bombing raids against the Japanese 
on Hainan Island, off China’s south- 
ern coast. Next day, they raided 
Japanese airfields near the southern 
city of Canton. 


nternationa! 
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TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 
7 AS ASSISTANT CHIEF OF THE AIR SERVICE IN 1921, 
WILLIAM L. MITCHELL (1879-1936) BRIGADIER GENERAL MITCHELL FOUGHT FOR AN INDEPEND- 
ENT AIR FORCE FREE OF ARMY OR NAVY CONTROL, AND 
Crusader for Air Power _ | INSISTED THAT BATTLESHIPS WERE DOOMED BY THE 





ILLIAM L. MITCHELL was our great prophet of 

air power. In 1925, Colonel Mitchell was court 
martialed and suspended from rank and command 
for violating military discipline in his outspoken 
criticism of Army and Navy aviation policies. 

Six years after his death, World War Il had proved 
that Mitchell was correct in fighting for a stronger 
air force. Early in 1942 the U. $. Senate voted to re- 
store Mitchell’s name to the officers’ roll with the 
rank of Major General. 

“Billy” Mitchell was the son of John Lendrum 
Mitchell, U. S. Senator from Wisconsin. He joined 2 DURING MITCHELL’$ QUARRELS OVER AIR POLICY WITH 
the Army in 1898 and served in the Signal Corps in HE ARMY AND WAVY, THE WAR DEPARTMENT REFUSED 70 
Cuba, the Philippines, and Alaska. During World | S€4PPOINF HIM ASSISTANT CHIEF OF AIR, AND HE WENT 
War I, Mitchell won high honors as commander of 
the U.S. Army Air Force in France. 
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2 ON JULY 22, 192/, MITCHELL'S BOMBERS SANK THE 

"UNSINKABLE” BATTLESHIP OSTFRIESLAND W/TH TWO 
2000-POUND BOMBS. ONE EXPERT $A/0, “THE BOMBS 
THAT SANK HER WILL BE HEARD AROUND THE worLbD/” 





@ WHEN THE OUTSPOKEN MITCHELL LATER | | & MITCHELL RESIGNED FROM THE 
CHARGED THAT THE WAR AND NAVY DEPART: | | ARMY AND CONTINUED HIS CAM- 
MENTS WERE “CRIMINALLY NEGLIGENT” IN \ \ PAIGN FOR AIR POWER, AT THE 
THE HANDLING OF THEIR AIR SERVICES, HE \ | AMERICAN LEGION CONVENTION 
WAS COURT-MARTIALED AND FOUND GUILTY | \ IN PHILADELPHIA IN 1926, HE RE- 
ON DECEMBER 17, 1925, CEIVED A TREMENDOUS OVATION 
SL, AS HE MARCHED IN THE PARADE. 
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} MITCHELL WORE HIMSELF OUT SPEAKING AND WRITING FOR AN INDEPENDENT, 
MODERN AIR FORCE. HIF LAST IMPORTANT APPEARANCE WAS MADE BEFORE 
THE HOUSE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY //, 1935. 
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© $Jungle-Mudders Guard 
Panama Canal Zone 


“Jungle-mudders” is the nickname 
of the U. S. soldiers who guard the 
Panama Canal. These men have set 
up outposts all along the Canal, hack- 
ing their way through the jungle with 
machetes. Their only visitors in the 
steaming Canal Zone jungle are Choco 
Indians.” 

The Yanks play table tennis, and 
where they can find enough level 
ground, baseball. But mostly it has 
been work, work, -work—digging em- 
placements* for the “eyes and ears of 
the Army.” Today, hidden by the green 
foliage, delicate instruments watch and 
listen for enemies. Camouflaged giant 
guns, that can hurl 2,400-pound shells 
or a distance of 20 miles, lift their 
muzzles from the Canal Zone under- 
brush. 

The water of the Panama Canal does 
not come from the oceans, but from 
nearby Gatun Lake. One of the great- 
est threats to the Canal is that Gatun 
Lake might be drained dry by blowing 
up its dam. Another danger is that a 
sabotage ship might be sunk in the 
Canal to block traffic. 

In 1671, Panama City was burned to 
the ground by the pirate Sir Henry 
Morgan. In 1943, the “jungle-mudders” 
are making sure that no Axis pirate will 
harm Panama or the vital “Ditch.” 
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Bolivian President 
Pays Visit to U. S. 


General Enrique Pefiaranda, Presi- 
dent of Bolivia, has come to the 
United States for an official visit. A 
battalion of soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines formed a guard of honor, as he 
arrived at the White House in Wash- 
ington, D. C. President Penaranda, 
accompanied by several Bolivian offi- 
cials, was welcomed by President 
Roosevelt and other U. S. leaders 
(see photo below). 

President Penaranda’s visit had 
several purposes, including these: 

1. To repay Vice President Wal- 
lace’s recent visit to Bolivia. 

2. To sign the Atlanti¢” Charter, 
which sets forth the war aims of the 
United Nations. 

3. To inspect war factories in De- 
troit, Buffalo, and other cities. 

It was expected that President 
Pefiaranda would discuss the condi- 
tions of Bolivia’s tin miners. A com- 
mittee of Americans and Bolivians 
recently investigated the miners’ 
problems, and found that their 
standard of living was too low. U. S. 
aid may be given, to improve the 
tin miners’ conditions. 


























































Harris & Ewing 


in center, President Roosevelt introduces Chief Justice Stone (wearing glass- 
es) to President Penaranda of Bolivia. At left, Vice President Wallace greets 
Bolivia's Foreign Minister Elio. Do you recognize any other persons in photo? 
















Paraguay President 


On Visit to Brazil 


Many Good Neighbor visits are 
taking place these days. General Hi- 
ginio Morinigo, President of Para- 
guay, last week went to Brazil for a 
visit. 

When President Morinigo arrived 
in Rio de Janeiro he found a pleasant 
surprise waiting for him. President 
Getulio Vargas of Brazil announced 
that Paraguay’s 71-year-old debt to 
Brazil was canceled. Thus Brazil 
showed her sincere and neighborly 
friendship for Paraguay. 

The old debt had lingered on since 
1872. That year was the end of the 
war between Paraguay on one side, 
and Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay 
on the other. Paraguay, the “Battling 
Bantam of South America,” lost the 
war against her three strong neigh- 
bors. She was told to pay war dam- 
ages of about $150,000,000 to Brazil. 
But she had been ruined financially 
by the war, and could not pay the 
debt. 

As the years went on, interest was 
added to the debt, and it grew to 
about $:,600,000,000. But now Bra- 
zil and Paraguay have “buried the 
hatchet,” and the old debt is wiped 
off the books. 


TWENTY-ONE TREATIES 


Twenty-one treaties exist between 
Brazil and Paraguay. Eleven of these 
treaties have been signed during the 
Administration of President Vargas. 
These treaties deal with such sub- 
jects as trade, finance and transporta- 
tion. 

The transportation question is es- 
pecially important. In order for the 
South American nations to become 
better neighbors, they must be linked 
by more roads, railroads, and water- 
ways. 

The Pan-American Highway is 
helping to link together the western 
nations of South America. President 
Vargas wishes to help the eastern 
nations. He plans to connect Brazil, 
Paraguay, and Bolivia by railroad. 
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ALA 


Our Northwest Outpost 


N 1741 a party of Russian explorers 

landed in Alaska and claimed it 
for the Russian Czar. They were led 
by a Danish navigator, Vitus Bering, 
whose name was given to the Bering 
Sea (see map below). 

Russia ruled Alaska until 1867, 
when Secretary of State William H. 
Seward sponsored its purchase by 
the United States. We paid only 
$7,200,000 for the vast territory, 
which is one-fifth the size of the 
United States. But at the time, many 
Americans thought it was not worth 
even this low price. They called it 
“Seward’s Folly,” and said it was “a 
no-good, unimportant hunk of frozen 
wasteland.” 

Secretary Seward was right, many 
times over. Since the days of the 
Klondike Gold Rush (1896-98), Alas- 
ka has produced gold worth 80 times 
its purchase price. And this is only 
one of the products of the rich terri- 
tory. More than a billion dollars’ 
worth of salmon have been netted 
in Alaskan waters. Fur trappers and 
sealers have taken millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of furs. 

Other valuable products of Alaska 
are timber, silver, copper, and tin. 
There are vast supplies of coal, and 
oil which has never been tapped lies 
in wild mountain regions. “Seward’s 
Folly” was one of the wisest pur- 
chases that Uncle Sam ever made! 

In this war, Alaska is important 
because of its*geographic location. 
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Arrow points to Andreanof Islands 

in the Aleutian chain. From bases on 

these isles, Yanks raid Kiska, Attu. 
s 





Study the interesting map on the 
front cover of this issue. You will see 
that Alaska is the land bridge be- 
tween North America and Asia (Si- 
beria). Alaska lies on the air route 
across “the top of the earth,” from 
America to Russia and Europe. Thts 
route will be of the greatest impor- 
tance in the coming Air Age. 

William L. Mitchell, America’s air 
prophet (see p. 4), once said: “I think 
Alaska is the most important stra- 
tegic place in the world.” 

Yet when World War II began, 
we were not well prepared to de- 
fend Alaska. There were only 300 
soldiers gpere, and not one airfield 
which bombers could use. 

Our military forces immediately 
began strengthening the defenses of 
our vital northwest outpost. Troops 
were sent to Sitka and other points. 
The Army worked 24 hours a day to 
build bases at Anchorage, Fairbanks, 
and Kodiak. A naval base large 
enough for our Pacific fleet was built 
at Dutch Harbor. Nearby, secret air 
bases were constructed. When the 
Japanese attacked Dutch Harbor, 
they were driven off by anti-aircraft 
fire which they did not expect. 

The amazing Alcan Highway, 
through Canada and Alaska, was 
built in six months. This highway is 
our Army’s lifeline to Alaska. 
Through deep snows of winter and 
thick dust of summer, truck convoys 
carry supplies over the highway to 
our troops in Alaska. 

The men who drive these trucks 
must be strong and ready for hard- 
ship. The employment sign for con- 
voy driving reads: “THIS IS NO 
PICNIC. Temperatures will range 
from 90 degrees above zero to 70 
degrees below zero. Men will have 
to fight swamps, rivers, ice and cold, 
mosquitoes, flies and gnats. If you 
are not prepared to live under such 
conditions, DO NOT APPLY.” 

After the war, no doubt thousands 
of tourists will use the Alcan High- 
way to visit Alaska. Other tourists 
will go by plane to Alaska and Asia. 











“Federal Writers Project Alaskan Guide’’ 
Eskimo of the “King Island” tribe, 
near Nome, Alaska, keeps dry with 
a native waterproof parka, made of 
intestines and skins of sea animals. 


Alaska is today the most air-minded 
region of the world—because other 
forms of transportation are poorly- 
developed. When the present air- 
field program is completed, there 
will be an emergency landing field 
every 100 miles from the U. S. A. to 
the Bering Sea. 


ALEUTIAN ISLANDS 


The Aleutian Islands (part of Alas- 
ka) are a chain of stepping-stones 
between America and Asia. The 
little isles are always swept by 
storms. They are hidden in fog, 
which forms when the warm Japa- 
nese Current reaches the cold Arctic 
Ocean. 

The people of the isles’ are the 
Aleuts. They are cousins of the Es- 
kimos. Animal life includes seals, sea 
otters, eagles, and silver foxes. 

Uncle Sam has vital air and naval 
bases at Dutch Harbor and the An- 
dreanofs (part of the Aleutians—see 
small map). The Japanese seized 
Kiska and Attu early in the war, and 
built bases there. Air warfare has 
gone on constantly between our 
forces and the invaders. 
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Our Northern Ally 
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= 

th, UR Theme Series, “Geography 

A of Global War,” now comes to 
a close. The last nation on our list is 

ey Uncle Sam’s ally—Canada. The 


United States and Canada are such 

friendly Good Neighbors that their 

border—4,000 miles in length—is not 

fortified on either side. The two na- 

tions know that they have nothing to 
’ fear from each other. 

Canada is the third largest nation 
of the world (Russia is first and 
China is second). Her area is one- 
fifth greater than that of the United 
States. Her population, however, is 
small, numbering only 11,419,896. 
. Most of these Canadians live in the 
- strip of land along the U. S. border. 

North of this border region, frozen 
wasteland stretches all the way to 
the North Pole. This is the barren 
land of Eskimos, fur trappers, North- 
west Mounted Police, reindeer and 
fur-bearing animals. Many exciting 
stories have been written about life 
in this territory. But in connection 
with the Global War, we are more 
interested in the southern regions of 
Canada. 

Starting from the Atlantic Ocean, 
we come first to the Maritime* 
Provinces — Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island, and New Brunswick 
(shown by initials on map below). 
The seafaring inhabitants of these 
provinces are mostly descendants of 
Tories* who fled*to Canada during 

_ the American Revolution. 
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Map shows the provinces of Canada. 
Study it as you read Theme Article, 
and note also map on front cover. 


*See Vocabulary Drill on Page 9 


Next comes the Province of 
Quebec, home of the French-Cana- 
dians. At times, Quebec has been at 
odds with the es 
provinces of Canada. The people o 
Quebec refused to be drafted for 
overseas fighting, but they would 
defend their homeland in case of in- 
vasion. The present Premier of 
Quebec, Adélard Godbout, is 
strongly anti-Axis. 

Next on the west is the Province 
of Ontario, with its modern cities of 
Ottawa, Toronto, and Hamilton, and 
its Great Lakes industries. 

Ottawa is the seat of the Canadian 
government, which is headed by 
Prime Minister William L. Mac- 
kenzie King. Canada is a Dominion 
of the British Empire, and so has a 
Governor-General appointed by the 
King of England. But the Governor- 
General has little real power. He 
represents loyalty to the Empire, 
but does not interfere in Canadian 
government affairs. 

West of Ontario come the great 
plains—the vast wheatfields and 
forests of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
and Alberta. Golden grain stretches 
as far as the eye can see, making 
Canada the world’s leading pro- 
ducer of wheat. 

Beyond the Rocky Mountains lies 
British Columbia, washed by the 
waters of the Pacific. Its thriving, 
modern seaport is Vancouver. 

To the north is the Yukon. Until 
recently it was lonely Indian terri- 
tory, but now it has been opened 
up by the airplane, The Yukon has a 
great future, for it possesses oil and 
minerals—copper, silver, gold, and 
radium. A U. S.-Canadian commit- 
tee has been established, to develop 
the natural resources of British Co- 
lumbia, the Yukon, and Alaska. 


CANADA’S WAR EFFORT 
When Canada entered the war in 
1939, she was poorly prepared to 
combat the Axis. The Canadian 
army numbered only 5,000 troops, 
and the navy had only 15 ships and 
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1,800 sailors. But Canada at once 
took measures to do her share in the 
war. 

Canada had no war factories, and 
so at first she merely supplied the 
United Nations with raw materials. 
She provided nickel, a vital metal 
in which she leads the world; plat- 
inum, radium, aluminum, copper, 
lead, iron and coal, wheat, meat and 
dairy products, and timber. 

Canada took over the task of train- 
ing pilots for Britain. But the British 
needed all their planes to ward off 
a threatened German invasion. To 
meet this problem, airplane factories 
were built in Canada. The RCAF 
(Royal Canadian Air Force) grew in 
size to 125,000. Today, Canadian air- 
men fly over a my Africa, the 
Near East, and Alaska. 

Canada’s army increased in size 
to 400,000. The Canadian soldiers 
earned the world’s respect when 
they led the way in the raid on 
Dieppe, France. Canada’s Navy, 
guarding the North Atlantic con- 
voys, grew to 500 ships and 48,000 
sailors. 

Almost a million Canadians, in- 
cluding many women, are now work- 
ing in war factories. Canada supplies 
the needs of her own army, and even 
manufactures gun carriers and 
other equipment for Britain. 

Canada and the U. S. are cooper- 
ating closely in the Global War. 


Sergeant Clifford Hicks of Ontario, 
RCAF pilot, stands guard in Alaska 
with Thunderbird Totem selected by 
his unit for its good-luck piece. 
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SEMESTER REVIEW QUIZ 


ON THESE TWO PAGES (8 and 9) are questions covering issues of Junior Scholastic 
from Feb. 1 through this issue. The date of issue appears before each question. 
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HEADLINE NEWS 


Select the ending which correctly completes the state- 
ment. Score 1 point each. Total, 20. 


A. 


to 


ut 


10. 


19. 


20. 


The OPA Administrator is (a) Claude Wickard; 
(b) Prentiss M. Brown; (c) Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller. 

United Nations leaders who met at Casablanca 
were (a) Roosevelt and Churchill; (b) Churchill 
and Stalin; (c) Roosevelt and Chiang Kai-shek. 
Churchill visited Ismet Inonu, President of (a) 
Turkey; (b) Afghanistan; (c) Arabia. 

The commander in chief of all Allied forces in 
North Africa is (a) General Eisenhower; (b) Gen- 
eral Montgomery; (c) General Marshall. 

The Richelieu is a (a) British tank; (b) French 
ship; (c) Canadian bomber. 

The Mareth Line is near (a) Gabes; (b) Monte- 
video; (c) Stalingrad. 

The Kasserine Pass is in (a) Spain; (b) India; 
(c) Tunisia. 

The initials VFV stand for (a) Victory Factory 
Volunteers; (b) Victory Farm Volunteers; (c) 
Volunteer Fire Vanquishers. 

The Canadian air force smashed Wilhelmshaven, 
a seaport in (a) Germany; (b) France (c) 
Czechoslovakia. 

In a raid on New Guinea, United Nations planes 
attacked the Japanese airport at (a) Attu; (b) 
Ichang; (c) Lae. 

The British Foreign Secretary who visited the 
U.S. recently is (a) G. B. Shaw; (b) Lord Lin- 
lithgow; (c) Anthony Eden. 

The “Napoleon Road” is in (a) Russia; (b) Egypt; 
(c) France. 

The capital of China is (a) Rabaul; (b) Chung- 
king; (c) Singapore. 

Our Food Administrator is (a) Claude Pepper; 
(b) William Jeffers; (c) Chester Davis. 

A stepping stone from Tunisia to Europe is (a) 
Sardinia; (b) Truk; (c) Trinidad. 

The “Little Steel Formula” is followed in (a) 
making steel; (b) setting railroad rates; (c) rais- 
ing wages. 

Doolittle’s men took off for their raid on Japan 
from the (a) Iowa; (b) Hornet; (c) Boise. 

The coal mines were operated by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, under the supervision of (a) Harold L. 
Ickes; (b) Joseph E. Davies; (c) Henry L. 
Stimson. 

The head of the Polish government-in-exile is 
(a) Paderewski; (b) Seversky; (c) Sikorski. 

The heavy bombers sent to China immediately . 
took off on raids against (a) Fiji Islands; (b) 
Galapagos Islands; (c) Hainan Island. 


My score 


2. THEME ARTICLES 


The “I” in each of the following statements is a nation 
or territory. Write the name of the nation in the blank 
after the statement. Choose from this list: Turkey, Pales- 
tine, Arabia, India, China, Japan, Australia, New Cale- 
donia, Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Ecuador, Mexico, 
Martinique, Canada, Alaska. (There are two extra names 
in the list.) 

Score 1 point each. Total, 15. 


2/22 
4/12 
5/10 


5/24 
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14. 


15. 


I have been at war since I was invaded in 1937, 
near the Marco Polo Bridge. 
I am the thinnest South American country and 
and I have valuable nitrates. 
I permitted the U.S. to set up bases on my Ga- 
lapagos Island. ~~ is my capital. 

I was purchased by the U.S. from Russia in 
1867. 
Tin-mining is my most important industry. My 
government’s headquarters are at La Paz, near 
the tin mines. 
I am a Free French island in the Pacific. Captain 
Cook named me after Scotland. 
I am a neutral nation, controlling the “bridge” 
between Europe and Asia. 
I am ruled by Ibn Saud; many of my inhabitants 
are Bedouins. 
I am the only neutral nation of the Americas. I 
have rich grain and cattle land. 
I am the largest South American nation; my cap- 
ital is Rio de Janeiro. 
My seaport of Vera Cruz was seized by the U. S. in 
1914. 
A Dominion of the British Empire, I am the 
third largest country in the world. 
Yank pilots stationed in my northern regions op- 
erate the “Himalayan Ferry” to China. 

I am a British Dominion of the Southwest Pacific; 
my coast is guarded by the Great Barrier Reef. 






































My governor, Admiral Robert, is a pro-Vichy man, 
and the U.S. broke off relations with me. 





My score 


3. NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Circle the correct answer to each of the following 
questions. Score 1 point each. Total, 5. 


4/12 


3/29 


3/1 


5/10 


ut 
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to 


What U. S. statesman toured Central and South 
America? 


Wallace Willkie Welles 

What Briton proposed a “Freedom from Want” 
plan? 

Bevin Beveridge Baldwin 

Who held a 21-day hunger strike? 

Gandhi Quezon Nehru 


Who is the President of Mexico? 
Avila Camacho Vargas Contreras 
Who is head of the United Mine Workers? 
Murray Green Lewis 
My score 
Note that quiz continues on next page * 
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THEME SERIES ENDS 
WITH. CANADA, ALASKA 


Canada (see p. 7), with her vast, unexploited natural 
résources and abundant water power, is not only a valuable 
ally in this war; she promises to become a leading industrial 
nation after the war. 

At the beginning of the 20th cen Sir Wilfred Laurier, 
then Premier of the Dominion, said that the next hundred 
years belonged to Canada. He predicted that Canada would 
mature during this period, developing her wealth and 
abundance as the United States did during the 19th cen- 
tury. She would change from a solely agricultural nation 
to an agricultural and industrial nation. 

Canadian manufacturing is still in the moulting stage. 
It expanded first during World War I, and then again in 
1939 to support Britain’s war effort, and to make for 
domestic consumption those goods which could no longer 
be imported. 

In short, Canada is becoming a manufacturing nation in 
the course of the war, and because of the war—just as 
Brazil, Venezuela and other American nations are doing 


READING REFERENCES 


For a more detailed picture of Canada at war, the fol: 
lowing publications may be consulted: 

Behind the Headlines. Pamphlet series published —_ 
by the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 3 Will. 
cocks Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada; and the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, 198 College Street, 
Toronto. 10 cents each. 

Canada at War: A Summary, Issued periodically by War- 
time Information Board, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. Free. 

Contemporary Affairs. Published under the auspices of 
the Canadian Institute of-International Affairs, by the Ryer 
son Press, Toronto. 

New York Herald Tribune. Sunday, Jan. 3, 1943. Special 
section on Canada’s war achievement. 


Junior Scholastic References 
The following articles in this year’s issues of Junior Scho 
lastic may be reviewed: 
U. S. Army Engineers Finish Alcan~Highway, Nov. 30, 
. 4. 
F Canada’s War Effort All-Out for Victory, Jan. 18, p. 4. 
Canada’s Shipshaw Equals Boulder Dam, March 8, p. 11. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How is the war causing Canada to become more of 
an industrial nation? 

2. What part of Canada would you prefer to visit? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

8. What are Canada’s contributions to the United Nations 
war effort? 


Fact Questions 

. Name one of the Maritime Provinces. 

. What province is the home of the French-Canadians? 
3. What city is the seat of the Canadian Government? 

.. What office does William L. Mackenzie King hold? 

. What is the chief product of Canada’s great plains? 
. On what ocean is the seaport of Vancouver? 

. In what part of Canada is the Yukon? 


ALASKA—p. 6 


Teachers of English classes may wish to discuss the vivid 
Alaskan contributions to our language. Some Alaskan words 
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FOR SCHOLASTIC 


NOTICE—LAST ISSUE 


This is the last issue of Junior Scholastic for 
the present school semester. It is the 16th issue 
of the current semester and the 32d of the school 
year. 

Our next issue will be dated Sept. 13-18, 1943. 
Teachers are urged to place their tentative orders 
for next fall now. 


are of Eskimo origin. Others come from the Chinook jargon, 
used by 19th-century traders and Chinook Indians along 
the Alaskan coast. 

Here is a list of Alaskan terms that will be of interest: 

al-ay-ek-sa—mainland or greatland (the origin of 
“Alaska”); bulldozer—a caterpillar tractor re for 
stripping operations; cat—a caterpillar tractor; chechakho 
—“just arrived,” hence a newcomer, tenderfoot; chuck— 
water, stream; clean-up—a reckoning of the “take” at the 
end of the season; flour—fine’gold; hi yu—plenty; husky— 
sled dog; iglu-sod house, or Eskimo dwelling; kayak— 
single-passenger skin boat; malemute—sled dog; muckamuck 
food; mukluk—fur boot; mush—get on! (command to a 
dog team)—also, to walk rather than ride; Outside—any- 
where except Alaska, usually the “States” (the U. S.); vata 
—overgarment of skin, fur, or wool; poke—a moosehide bag 
for gold dust, hence one’s wealth; siwash—Indian (con- 
temptuous); siwash—to sleep without shelter; skookum— 
strong, worthy, as a skookum hunter; skookum-house—jail; 
sourdough—a bread made without yeast, hence one who 
has lived long in the Territory, an old-timer; tillicum— 
friend; umiak—large skin boat. 


READING REFERENCES ON ALASKA 


War Discovers Alaska, by Joseph Driscoll (Lippincott; 
$2.75). The strategy of Alaska as a military base. 

Here Is Alaska, by Evelyn Stefansson (Scribner's; $2.50). 
A superbly illustrated book that discusses the history, 
geography and people of Alaska, in terms suitable for 
children as well as adults. 

The Friendly Arctic, by Vilhjalmur Stefansson (Mac- 
millan; $5.00). A story of five years in the Polar regions 
by the great explorer. 


Junior Scholastic References 
‘We Blast Japanese in Summer Battles, Sept. 14, p. 8. 
The All-American Highway, Oct. 12, p. 5. 
Andreanof Islands Occupied by Yanks, Oct. 19, p. 3. 
U. S. Army Engineers Finish Alcan Highway, Nov. 30, 
. 4. 
. We Shell Aleutians and Bomb Gilberts, May 17, p. 2. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is Alaska important in military strategy of the 
world? 

2. How do you account for Alaska being the most air- 
minded country of the world? 


Fact Questions 

1. Who was Vitus Bering? 

2. What connection did Secretary of State Seward have 
with Alaska? 

3. Name one of the Aleutian Islands. 

4. What is our Army’s supply lifeline to Alaska? 

5. From what nation did we buy Alaska? 

[Continued on next page} 
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FRONT COVER MAP 


We began the semester with an 
azimuthal map, centered on the North 
Pole (see Feb. 1 issue); we are ending 
it with another, showing somewhat less 
territory. This type of map is, next to 
a globe, the most useful in the study 
of northern countries such as Alaska 
and Canada. 

Many pupils will be surpriséd to see 
the relationship between northern 
North America and northern Asia and 
Europe. However, the azimuthal map 
is more than an interest-catching de- 
vice. It is the only practical flat map of 
“the top of the earth;” and in the Air 
Age, when Polar travel is greatly in- 
creased, this map will be indispensable 
and commonplace. 

The International Date Line is indi- 
cated in the lower lefthand corner, with 
the words MONDAY/SUNDAY. The 
earth is divided into 24 time zones of 
15 degrees each. Each zone is one hour 
ahead of the previous zone to the west. 
When one travels’ east all the way 
around the earth (24 time zones or 
360 degrees), a whole day has been 
gained, and it is necessary to “give it 
back.” The 180th meridian, which runs 
through the Pacific Ocean, was selected 
for this “transaction.” A ship which 





crosses the line from west to east loses 
a day; a ship which crosses in the other 
direction gains a day. Note that the 
Date Line does not-follow the 180th 
meridian all the way. It cuts to the 
west around Attu and Kiska, and then 
to the east around the tip of Siberia. 
Thus all of Asia is on “Monday” time, 
and all of America on “Sunday” time. 


HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


The mighty Allied victory in Tunisia 
brings the war in Africa to a close, and 
sets the stage’ for new and even greater 
events. It might be well to prepare your 
pupils for the summer, by conducting 
a discussion of “Headline News of the 
Next Three Months.” A free and full 
discussion of this sort could be the 
means of coordinating pupils’ knowl- 
edge and opinions concerning the war. 

As we go to press, the possible com 
ing developments would include: 

1. An invasion of Europe by British, 
American and French forces. 

2. A new Nazi drive in Russia. 

8. Daring uprisings by the peoples 
of Europe against the Nazis, coor- 
dinated with the offensives of United 
Nations military forces. 

4. Increased German"U-boat attacks 
on our shipping. 
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wrt can match shipboard life 


tasks? Sail on finest lake and river liners 
St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers 


Great Lakes all the way to Duluth! Wide choice of all- 
Buffalo or 


expense trips available from Montreal, Toronto, 
Detroit 


$.S. RICHELIEU CRUISES—Live aboard this famous 
liner for a glorious week on the St. Lawrence 
and Saguenay! Calls at Quebec, Murray Bay, 
Tadoussac, Chicoutimi. Entertainment. Cruise 
Directors, 6 days, $67.50 up. From Montreal 
every Monday 


NIAGARA TO THE SAGUENAY—Enjoy all or any 
part of this famous route between Buffalo, Niag- 
ara Falls, Toronto, Lake Ontario, 1000 Islands, 


CRUISE THROUGH 


INLAND WATERS 


cool, restful, stimulat- 
ing .. . to give you new energy, new zest for wartime 
. along the 
. visiting famous cities, 


Stop over at the famous 
MANOIR RICHELIEU 


resorts, habitant towns in old French Canada. Or-cruise the or the 


NEW TADOUSSAC HOTEL 
in the heart of French 
Canada 
St. Lawrence Rapids, Montreal, Quebec, Murray 
Bay, Tadoussac and the Saguenay. 
Frontier-Saguenay Cruise-Tours 
From Buffalo, 9 days $109 
Saguenay Cruise Tours 
From Montreal, 5 days $63 
GREAT LAKES CRUISES—Twice weekly from De- 
troit, up Lake Huron, across Lake Superior to 
Duluth and return. 7-days, $70.00 up. Shore ex- 
eursions. Also 9-day cruises from Buffalo $100.70. 


SEASON JUNE TO SEPTEMBER 
GOVERNMENT TAXES ADDITIONAL. NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED. STOPOVERS PERMITTED. 
For information, illustrated literature and reservations apply to your Local Travel Agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in Principal Cities or 715 Victoria Square, Montreal 














Discussion Questions 

1. How does the change to a six- 
day week affect the miners’ weekly 
How does it affect coal production? 

2. Explain the subsidy system of 
rolling back prices. 
Fact Questions 

1. What is subsidy? 

2. What is a processor? 

3. What official of the U. S$. Govern- 
ment took charge of the mines? 

4. What forces captured Tunis? 

5: What forces captured Bizerte? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS— 
p. 5 


Discussion Question 


1. How does improved trans ation 
help nations to become Good Neigh: 
bors? 


Fact Questions 
I. Who are the “jungle-mudders”? 
2. Where is Gatun Lake? 
3. What nation was visited by Presi- 
dent Higinio Morinigo of Paraguay? 
4. What nation was visited by Presi- 
dent Enrique Pefiaranda of Bolivia? 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA—>p. 4 


Discussion Questions 

1. How has Mitchell’s belief in air 
power been proved correct during this 
war? 

2. In Mitchell’s opinion, what was 
the importance of Alaska? 


Fact Questions 

1. What force did Mitchell command 
during World War I? 

2. What use was made of the Ger- 
man battleship Ostfriesland? 

8. What action was taken against 
Mitchell because of his criticism of the 
War and Navy Departments? 





Crossword Solution—p. 15 

ACROSS: l-so; 4-Trieste; 7-Arab; 8-Ida; 
10-see; 11-S.1L; 12-iron; 13-Reed; 16-yeagi 
18-wish; 19-Sr.; 20-Lae; 21-Sea; 23-de- 
fense; 24-Br. 

DOWN: 1-Stalingrad; 2-orb; 3-Halsey; 
5-Eden; 6-Eisenhower; 9-die; 10-son; 14- 
Donets; 15-pie; 17-ESE; 18-Wake; 22- 
SSB. 


Answers to Review Quiz—pp. 8, 9 

1. HEADLINE NEWS: b, a, a, a, b, a, 
c, b, a, c, c, a, b, c, a, c, b, a, ¢, c. 

2. THEME ARTICLES: China, Chile, 
Ecuador, Alaska, Bolivia, New Caledonia, 
Turkey, Arabia, Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, 
Canada, India, Australia, Martinique. 

8. NAMES IN THE NEWS: Wallace, 
Beveridge, Gandhi, Avila Camacho, Lewis. 

4. MAP STUDY—FAR EAST: 5, 9, 6, 
10, 7, 3, 2, 8, 4, 1. 

5. BUILDERS OF AMERICA: H, C, 
E, A, J, D, B, F, G, L 

6. MAP STUDY—THE AMERICAS: 6, 
8, 2, 5, 4, 10, 9, 1, 8, 7. 
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May 24-29, 1943 





A 

.ddams, Jane: A 5-7. 

Afghanistan: (Theme Article) F 15-6, 

Air Transport Command: -Mar 22-7. 

Alaska: May 24-6 

Aleutian Islands: May 17-2; May 24-6. 

Amazon: A 19-6, . 

Anthracite Strikers Return to Mines: F 8-3. 

srabia: (Theme Article) F 8-6. 

Argentina: (Theme Article) A 12-6; Epidemic in, 
A 19-4, 

.mold, Henry H.: May 10-2. 

Australia: (Theme Article) Mar 29-4. 

Attu: May 17-2, 

Aviation: Life in the Air Age, F 1-14; Airplane 
Engines, F 8-14; Bridge of Wings Links the 
Americas, F 15-7; The Navigation of Planes; 
F 15-14; Human Body and Flight, F 22-10; 
Testing Physical Fitness, Mar 1-10; Parachute 
Jumping, Mar 8-14; Know Your Planes, Mar 15- 
10; Sky Transport Girdles the Globe, Mar 22-14; 
Air Transport Command, Mar 22-14; Airports 
and Airways, Mar 29-10; Women With Wings, 
A 5-14; Mechanics Keep "Em Flying, A 12-14; 
CAA and Air Safety, A 19-14; Toward World 
Government, May 10-14. 


B 

Bankhead-Johnson Bill: A 5-2. 

Bermuda: May 10-3. 

Beveridge, Sir William: Mar 28-2. 

Bib and Tuck: “General Bib Takes Command,” 
F 1-10; Pass the Nutrition, F 15-10; A Report 
from the T’s, Mar 1-8; Lightnings and Thun- 
derbolts, Mar 15-8; The Bondbardiers, Mar 29-8; 
Task Force, A 5-10; B for Bottleneck, A 19-10; 
Amiga Nueva, May 10-10; Gremlin Trouble, 
May 24-12. 

Rlack Markets: Mar 15-3. 

Bolivia: F 22-7; (Theme Article) May 
24-5. 

Books: Gift of the Forest, F 8-10; F 15-12; Mother 
of the Guerrillas, F 22-9; Struggle Is Our 
Brother, Mar 8-8; Mar 15-7; Walter Reed, A 
12-10; Wapping Biily, May 17-10. 

Borneo: (Theme Article) Mar 15-4. 

Brazil: Rubber, F 1-9; Architecture, F 8-5; Coffee, 
Mar 8-11; (Theme Article) A 19-6; May 24-5. 

Brown, Prentiss M.: F 1-3; Mar 15-3; May 24-2. 

Budget: F 1-3. 

Buenos Aires: A 12-7. 

Burma: (Theme Article) Mar 8-5. 


3-7, May 


Cc 

Camacho, Avila: May 10-12; May 17-5. 

Canada: May 24-7. 

Canberra: Mar 29-4. 

Carver, George Washington: A 19-5. 

Caribbean Islands: (Theme Article) May 17-6. 

Caroline Islands: (Theme Article) A 5-4. 

Casablanca Conference: F 8-2; New Drives 
Planned, F 15-12. 

castillo, Ramon S.: A 12-7. 

Central America: (Theme Article) May 17-6, 

Chiang Kai-shek: F 22-4. 

Chiang Kai-shek, Madame: Mar 8-3. 

Chile: Letter from Osorno, F 1-9; Cuts Axis Rela- 
tions, F 8-5; (Theme Article), A 12-6. 

China: Our Ally (Theme Article), F 22-4; Mother 
of the Guerrillas, F 22-9; Battlefronts: Map 
Study, A 12-3; May 24-3. 
hungking: F 22-5; A 17-2. 

Churchill, Winston: F 8-2; Visits Cyprus, Turkey, 
F 22-2. 

Colombia: (Theme Article) May 10-4, 

Congress Party; F 15-5. 

Congress: Gets Victory Budget, F 1-3; Addressed 
by China’s First Lady, Mar 8-3. 
urtin, John: Mar 29-4. 


D 
Darwin: Mar 29-4. 
Davies, Joseph E.: May 24-3, 10, 
Davis, Chester A.: A 12-3. 
De Gaulle, Gen. Charles: F 15-2; A 12-5. 
Dodge, Grenville M.: Mar 22-20. 
oolittle, James: May 10-2. 
Draft: Non-War Workers Face Draft, F 22-2. 
Dutch East Indies: (Theme Article) Mar 15-4. 


E 
cuador: (Theme Article) May 10-4. 
Eden, Anthony: Mar 29-2. 
Edison, Thomas A.: Mar 8-7. 
Eisenhower, Dwight D.: F 15-12; Mar 1-2. 
Ellice Islands: May 24-3, 
Enfidaville: May 3-3. 


5 
Farm Labor: Mar 15-3; A 5-2; A 12-3. 
Flynn, Edward J.: F 1-3. 





INDEX TO VOLUME TWELVE 


“Follow Washington”: F 22-8. 

Food: New Program Under Way: A 12-3; See 
also Rationing. 

Food Conference: A 19-2; May 3-4. 

Forty-Eight Hour Week: Mar 1-2. 

Four Freedoms Stamp: F 8-2. 

French Guerrillas Fight in Alps: A 5-2. 

French Guiana: Switches to United Nations, A 12- 
5; (Theme Article) May 10-5. 

French Ships Here: Mar 8-2. 


G 
Galapagos: May 10-4. 
Gandhi, Mohandas K.: Mar 22-17. 
German Cities Assaulted by Air Attacks: Mar 22-4. 
Gilbert Islands: (Theme Article) A 5-5; May 17- 
2; May 24-3. 
Giraud, Gen. Henri: F 15-2; A 5-2; A 12-5. 
Global Map: Mar 22-10. 
Goodyear, Charles: F 1-4. 
Graf Spee: May 3-6. 
Grant, Ulysses 8.: Mar 1-7. 
Gremlins: Meet the, F 1-12. 
Guadalcanal: Japanese Withdraw from, F 22-3. 
Guani, Alberto: May 3-6. 
Guianas: (Theme Article) May 10-5. 


H 
Hawaii: A 5-6. 
Hirohito: Mar 1-5. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell: May 17-4, 
Honan Province: A 12-2. 
Hornet: May 10-2. 
I 
Ibn Saud: F 8-6. 
Ichang: A 12-2. 
Ickes, Harold L.: May 17-2; May 24-2. 
Incas: May 3-7. 
India: Heart of Asia (Theme Article) F 15-4. 
Indo-China: (Theme Article) Mar 8-4. 
Inflation: Hold-the-Line Order, May 3-4; May 24- 
2. 
Inland Waterways: Mar 22-22. 
Invasion of Europe, A 19-2. 
Iran: (Theme Article) F 8-6. 
Iraq: (Theme Article) F 8-6. 


J 

Japan: Withdraws from Guadalcanal, F 22-3; Our 
Enemy, (Theme Article) Mar 1-4; Islands in the 
Pacific, A 5-5; Southwest Pacific, May 3-4; Japs 
Executed Yanks, Defying War Rules, May 10-2. 

Jeffers, William M.: F 1-5. 

Jefferson, Thomas: A 12-4. 

Justo, Augustin: F 1-9. 


K 
Kaiser, Henry J.: Mar 22-12. 
Kharkov: Mar 1-3; Mar 22-3. 


L 

Le Bel: A 12-5. 

Lewis, John L.: F 8-3; May 17-2; May 24-2. 

Lincoln, Abraham: F 8-9. 

Logistics Will Win the. War, Mar 22-9. 

M 

Malaya: (Theme Article) Mar 8-5. 

Manaos: A 19-6. 

Martinique: A 19-4; (Theme Article) May 17-6. 

Melanesia: (Theme Article) Mar 29-5. 

Merchant Marine: Mar 22-6. 

Mexico: Presidents Meet at Monterrey, May 10-12; 
(Theme Article) May 17-5. 

Mitchell, William L.: May 24-4, 

Morinigo, Higinio: May 3-7; May 24-5. 

Motorized War: Mar 22-8. 

Movies: Shadow of a Doubt, F 1-13; Black Swan, 
F 1-13; Commandos Strike at Dawn, F 15-1% 
Star-Spangled Rhythm, F 15-13; The Amazing 
Mrs. Holliday, Mar 1-8; Meanest Man in the 
World, Mar 8-13; Air Force, A 5-9; Idaho, A 
5-9; Forever and a Day, A 12-13; Journey into 
Fear, A 12-13; The Ox-Bow Incident, May 10- 
15; Mission to Moscow, May 24-10. 


N 
National Resources Planning Board: F 8-4 
Nehru, Jawaharlal: F 15-5. 
New Britain: (Theme Article) Mar 29-5. 
New Caledonia: (Theme Article) A 5-6. 
New Guinea: Mar 22-5; (Theme Article) Mar 29-5, 
New Hebrides: (Theme Article) A 5-6. 
New York City: Spring Vacation Saves Fuel Oil, 
F 1-2. 
Niebuhr, Dietrich: F 8-4. 


Office of Defense Transportation: Mar 22-7. 
Ortiz, Hoberto: A 12-7. 


Note: Letters and first figures indicate date (F-Feb., Mar.-March, 
A-April, May-May). Figure after hyphen indicates page number. 





P 
Pacific: Enemy on the Offensive, May 3-4. 
Pacific Islands: (Theme Article) A 5-4. 
Palestine: (Theme Article) F 1-7. 
Panama: A 12-5; (Theme Article) May 17-8, @& 
May 24-5. 
Pan-American Day, A 12-5. 
Paraguay: (Theme Article) May 3-7; May 24-8. 
Patton, George S. Jr.: A 5-7, 
Pershing, John J.: May 10-6. 
Peru: (Theme Article) May 3-7. 
Peyrouton, Marcel: F 8-3. 
Philippinés: (Theme Article) Mar 15-5. 


Q 
Quezon, Manuel: Mar 15-5, 


R 

Railroads: Mar 22-17. 

Rationing: Fuel Oi], F 1-2; Mar 22-4; Paper, 
F 8-4; Cans and Shoes, Mar 1-3; Canned Meat 
and Fish, Mar 8-3; Meat, A 12-3; Gasoline, May 
10-3. 

Refugee Conference Meets at Bermuda: May 10-3. 

Rio de Janeiro: A 19-6. 

Rios, Juan Antonio: A 12-6, 

Robert, Georges: A 19-4. 

Rommel: See Tunisia. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D.: F 1-3; F 8-2; F 15-3; 
May 3-4; May 10-10; May 17-2; May 24-2. 

Roosevelt, Theodore: A 12-9. 

Rubber: F 1-5; F 1-9; F 15-2. 

Russell Islands: May 24-3. 

Russia: Rostov, F 1-2; Save Leningrad, F 8-2; 
Map Study: Russian Advances, F 15-3; Stalin- 
grad, F 22-3; Takes Strong Cities, Mar 1-3; 
Red Army Pushes North Drive, Mar 22-5; Reds 
Push On, Mar 29-3; Aid to Russia, Lend-Lease, 
Mar 29-3; Two Offensives, A 5-3; Thaw Slows 
Advances, A 12-3; Nazis Cling to Caucasus 
Footholds, May 10-3. 

Rutledge, Wiley B., Jr.; F 1-3. 


Sardinia: A 19-2. 

Science: Super Gasoline, F 8-12; Electrons Aid 
Yanks, Mar 8-10; New War Invention, May 17- 
12. : 

Services of Supply: Mar 22-7. 

Shipshaw Dam: Mar 8-11. 

Solomons: (Theme Article) Mar 29-5. 

Smolensk: A 5-3. 

Standley, Admiral William H.: Mar 29-3. 

Submarines: F 15-3; F 22-7; Mar 8-10. 

Sun Yat-sen: F 22-4, 

Sydney: Mar 29-4. 

Syria: (Theme Article) F 1-6. 


T 

Thailand: (Theme Article) Mar 8-4, 

Timor: Mar 29-4; A 5-5. 

Tojo, Hideki: Mar 1-5. 

Trans-Jordan: (Pheme Article) F 1-7. 

Transportation: Evolution of, Mar 22-24; A 8-3. 

Transporting a Global War: Mar 22-6. 

Tripoli: F 8-3. 

Truk: A 5-5. 

Tunisia: Tripoli Taken as Rommel Flees, F 8-3; 
Allied Command Team Leads Drive; Mar 1-2; 
Map Study: Battle in Tunisia, Mar 8-2; Rom- 
mel Hurled Back in Tunisia; Mar 15-2; Our 
Men Gain Ground in Central Tunisia, Mar 22-4; 
Rommel Hurled Back in Mareth Battles, Mat 
29-2; Yanks, British Advance on Tunisian Front, 
A 5-3; Yanks and British Close in on Rommel, 
A 12-2; Britons, Yanks Pursue Rommel, A 19-3; 
Map Study: Rommel Cormered, May 3-3; Push 


Across Mountains in Tunisian Fighting, 
May 10-3. 
Turkey: (Theme Article) F 1-6. 
U 


United Mine Workers: F 8-3; May 17-2; May 24-8, 
U. S. Maritime Commission: Mar 22-12. 
Uruguay: F 15-7; (Theme Article) May 3-6, 


Vv 
Valparaiso: A 12-7. 
Venezuela: F 22-7; (Theme Article) May 10-8, 
Vichy: A 5-2. 
Victory Farm: Volunteers: Mar 15-3. 
Ww 
Wallace, Henry A.: A 12-5; May 10-10. 
War Shipping Administration: Mar 22-7. 
Wilhelmshaven: Mar 22-5. 
Wilson, Woodrow: A 3-5. 


Y 
Yambo Indians: A 19-4, 
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With the busy bustle of the closing weeks of 
school ... while you plow furrows through the 
mountains of exam papers, notebooks and re- 
ports on your desk ... it's easy to forget that 
the string around your finger is meant to.re- 


i 


i 
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mind you to send in an advance tentative reser- y}} — 
vation for your classroom set of SCHOLASTIC = 
MAGAZINES for next fall, That's why we're try- == 
for == 

ing to make remembering so easy you. == 
——— 

== 
SS 

We know the number of copies you reserve now is => 
only an estimate, and that you'll probably have to —— 


increase or change your classroom quantity by sev- 
eral copies when your class roll is complete. The first 
fall issue goes to press soon after Labor Day, and your 
estimate now will assure you your copies of that issue, 
In former years we have printed enough extras to 
enable us to fill all late orders. This year because of 
W.P.B. paper rationing regulations we are unable to 
print the usual number of extra copies for late orders 
received in the fall. Your advance reservation will 
help us to estimate our press run more accurately and 
to supply as many copies as you desire of our first 
September issues. 
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THERE'S A COUPON BELOW, OR YOU MAY USE 
THE ADVANCE RESERVATION CARD BOUND IN 
THIS ISSUE WHICH DOES NOT REQUIRE POSTAGE. 
DO THIS NOW—LEST YOU FORGET! 
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: ADVANCE RESERVATION FOR SEPTEMBER COPIES . 
: rt 
: SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— : 
: 430 Kinnard Avenve, Combined Edition . 
S v SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— . 
: Dayton, Ohio TE 5-24-43 Social Studies Edition . 
. 1 expect to continue to use SCHOLASTIC SENIOR SCHOLASTIC< 4 
S MAGAZINES in September. On a TENTA- English Class Edition s 
. TIVE BASIS giving me the right to change WORLD WEEK * 
: my order in any way ofter using the e 
bY first 3 issues, please send me approxi- JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC ~ 
: mately: ——_—_—_— . 
S Teacher edition desk copy supplied with each classroom order of 10 er more. : 
8 Extra desk copies for each group of 30 copies. * 
. : 
. oN ‘ 
s ame - 
: + 
= School : 
: : 
® Address Zz : 
: $ 
: Clty State ; 
The approximate enrollment of my school Is: Boys Girls 








SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC . Ww WE] ~ 














OFF THE PRESS 


Social Education and U. 8. History. One 
of the best-informed and most convincing 
discussions of the New York Times “Test” 
on American History is contained in a lon 
editorial by Dr. Erling M. Hunt, editor of 
Social Education, official organ of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, in 
the May issue of that journal. Reprints of 
the editorial are obtainable from the Coun- 
cil’s offices, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., at 5 cents each, 3 cents 
for 10-99 copies, 2 cents for 100 or more. 

Consumer Education, edited by Men- 
denhall and Harap. A Society for Curri- 
culum Study publication. Background, 
present status, and future possibilities of 
consumer eduéation as seen by a group 
of distinguished contributors. (D. Apple- 
ton-Century, $2.50.) 

Solid Geometry, by Seymour and Smith. 
A text-book with special attention to 

resent-day conditions. Helpful appendix. 
P Macmillan, list $1.50.) 

School Briefs, a service bulletin sent to 
school executives and teachers, contains 
news and notes of school interest. Free on 
application to Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Community Life in°a Democracy, edited 
by Florence C. Bingham. Analysis of 
present-day conditions and handbook for 
practical service by group of civic, social, 
and educational leaders. (National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Chicago, 

+) 

Handbook on Education and the War, 
an overall survey based on proceedings f 
the National Institute on Education and 
the War. Useful guide for educators. 
(Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 55c.) 

Elementary Avigation, by L. E. Moore. 
A one-semester course for pre-flight train- 
ing in high schools. (D. C. Heath and Co., 
$1.60. ) 

Canadian Travel. Among the few areas 
in which war has yet placed no restric- 
tions on travel is Canada. Cruises on Cana- 
dian inland waters are available from June 
to September. An illustrated booklet may 
be obtained from Canada Steamship Lines, 
715 Victoria Square, Montreal, Canada. 

Thirty Schools Tell Their Story, another 
volume in the series, “Adventure in Amer- 
ican Education.” Findings of the Eight 
Year Study of the Progressive Education 
Association’s Commission on the Relation 


of School and College. (Harper and 
Brothers, $4.) 











Teachers College Summer Schools 


SAMPLE COPIES AVAILABLE 


A LIMITED SUPPLY of free sample copies 
of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK & 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC is available for distri- 
bution at Teachers College summer schools. 

A post card or letter telling us how man 
copies and which SCHOLASTIC MAGAZIN 
you can use will bring these free samples to 
you. Only a limited supply of back issues is 
available for this purpose, so write today to: 





Circulation Department 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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4. MAP STUDY—FAR EAST 


Above is a map of the Far East. Place each number 
from the map in the blank space before the corgect name. 
Score 2 points each. Total, 20. 


——China —Philippines 
——Borneo ——Japan 
—French Indo-China ——Burma 
— Australia —Korea 
—New Guinea — India 
My Score 


5. BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


Place the letter of each phrase in the righthand col- 
umn beside the correct name in the lefthand column. 
Score 2 points each. Total, 20. 


3/22 1—Grenville M. Dodge A. Discovered vulcanized 


rubber. 

4/12 2._Abraham Lincoln B. Organized the Rough 
Riders. 

3/8 3.—Thomas A. Edison C. Signed the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

2/1 4,——Charles Goodyear D. Leader of Confederate 
forces. 

5/10 5.—John J. Pershing E. Invented the incandescent 
electric bulb. 

2/15 6—Robert E. Lee F. In 1865, he made generous 
terms of surrender. with 

4/12 7._-Theodore Roosevelt his enemy. 

G. Called the “Wizard of 
3/1 8.——Ulysses S. Grant Tuskegee.” 


H. Railroad builder. 
9.—George Washington I. Crusaded for air power. 
Carver J. Was made “Genera! of the 
Armies” in 1921. 
My Score 


4/19 


5/24 10.—William L. Mitchell 
























6. MAP STUDY—THE AMERICAS 


Above is a map of the Americas. Place each number 
from the map in the blank space before the correct name. 
Score 2 pdints each. Total, 20. 


——Canada ——Chile 
— Brazil — Venezuela 
— Cuba — Aleutian Islands 
—Haiti —Panama 
— Peru —Argentina 
My Score My total score — VQ 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


emplacement (em-PLACE-ment). Platform and sur- 
roundings of a big gun. 

maritime (MAR-ih-time). Bordering on or situated 
near the sea. 

quadrant (KWAHD-rant). The quarter of a circle; 
also, any piece of machinery shaped like the quarter of 
a circle. 

Tory (TOE-rih). One who, at the time of the Ameri 
can Revolution, remained loyal to the British King, re- 
fusing to side with the colonists. 

whip-stall. A flight maneuver in which the plane stops 
completely and then moves into a sudden nose-dive. 


NAMES & PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Funafuti—FOO-na-FOO-tih. 
Saskatchewan—sas-K ACH-ih-wahn. 
Sikorski—sih-KAWR-skih. 
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MISSION TO MOSCOW 
ad al al A Warner Brothers Picture 


The Editors’ Blue Ribbon for the 
best picture of May is awarded to 
Warner Brothers for their film based 
on Joseph E. Davies’ book, Mission 
to Moscow. As a book, Mission to 
Moscow spoke out plainly in Rus- 
sia's favor. The picture does the 
same. Mr. Davies was our Ambassa- 
dor to Russia from 1936 to 1938. He 
wrote Mission to Moscow after his 
return to the United States. It tells 
of Russia as he saw it, and how the 
Soviet system is working there. 

A film based on such a politica] 
subject is bound to cause debate, 
but it is also bound to make all who 
see it think carefully of the true 
meaning of the word Allies. 

Former Ambassador Davies him- 
self opens the picture with a fore- 
word in which 
he states that 
the film was 
made to create 
good will for 
the Russians 
among the 
Americans. Mr. 
Davies then 
gives a_ brief 
outline of his 
own life which 
sets the scene. 

You are shown, step by step, the 
tragic pattern of war as Mr. Davies 





Editors’ Blue Ribbon 
for May awarded to 
Mission to Moscow. 


NEW MOVIES 


watched it unfold. You see the col- 
lapse of the League of Nations; the 
mounting pace of Axis gra in 
the Spanish Civil War and the Japa- 
nese invasion of China. You see 
Davies, brilliantly played by Walter 
Huston, ordered to Russia by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to find out the truth 
about the Russian people, their lead- 
ers and their Army. 

Once in Russia, Davies is im- 
pressed by the morale of the people 
and by the intense preparations they 
are making for the war they see 
coming. He is an interested spectator 
of the historic “Moscow treason 
trials.” 

Davies returns to the. United 
States, convinced of Russia’s value 
as an ally. He is also convinced that 
Germany intends to go to war 
against Britain and the United 
States. Britain finds out how right 
he was very shortly, but the isola- 
tionists are still arguing in Congress 
when Japanese bombs fall on Pearl 
Harbor. 

On the strength of Davies’ predic- 
tion that Russia can hold the Nazis 
at bay, the President decides to send 
aid to Russia. Russia does hold, and 
the precious time won through the 
Russian Army’s stand enables Amer- 
ica to arm. On this note the picture 





From Tractors to Tanks: In tractor factory, Russian girl shows model to 
Ambassador Davies (Walter Huston). Scene from Mission to Moscow. 





ends, calling for unity, understand- 
ing, and mutual trust among the 
Allies. 

This film does not have the 
romantic interest of the ordinary e 
ture story, but it has the appea 
living history. There are amazing 
likenesses of Churchill—by Dudley 
Field Malone, Stalin by Manart 
Kippen, Litvinov by Oscar Homolka, 
Ribbentrop by Henry Daniell, and 
Mrs. Davies by Ann Harding. 


SONG OF TEXAS 
we A Republic Picture 


Roy Rogers is back again in this 
up-to-date Western. This time he is 
the leader of a group of singing cow- 
boys who perform in a rodeo. The 
boys are saving their money to 
stock their ranch and build their 
own rodeo show, but plenty of 
trouble gets in the way of these 
ambitions. Rogers, in an attempt to 
help out an old friend, lets the 
friend pass himself off as owner of 
the ranch. The friend’s daughter, be- 
lieving this set-up to be on the level, 
sells the ranch to a gang of crooks, 
and Roy has his hands full straight- 
ening out the mess. There’s a chuck- 
wagon race to top the picture off 
that really is a thriller! 


CHATTERBOX 
“ A Republic Picture 


Radio cowboy heroes come in for 
a of ribbing in this pleasant 
ittle comedy starring Joe E. Brown 
and Judy Canova. Joe is the phony 
radio rough rider, and he gets his 
come-uppance when a movie studio 
signs him up to play a cowboy on 
the screen. He has never been on a 
horse, and wouldn’t know one end 
of a six-shooter from the other—but 


‘ thanks to Judy he lives to open his 


big mouth for the final fadeout. 
There are plenty of laughs for ad- 
mirers of Joe and Judy. 


“MOVIE CHECKUP 


“++ Tops, Don’t Miss: Shadow ot a 
Doubt. Journey for Margaret. Saludos 
Amigos. Air Force. The Ox-Bow Inci- 
dent. Mission to Moscow. 

“” Worthwhile: The Immortal Ser- 
geant. Star Spangled Rhythm. Meanest 
Man in the World. Forever and a Day. 
Journey Into Fear. Song of Texas. 

“ So-So: You Were Never Lovelier. 
Idaho. Chatterbox. 














Aerial photography has become such an important part of 
modern warfare that some of our best planes and best pilots 
have been diverted from actual combatto take the pictures so 
necessary to victory. It’s one sure way to locate the enemy, 
measure his strength and plan a strategy that will beat him. 






- 





1. Karl Polifka, U.S. Army Captain, was 
chosen to hunt out the Japs about to attack 
the U. S. Fleet in the Coral Sea—his duty, 
to get accurate information on the size and 
strength of the enemy forces as wellas their 
location. Four powerful aerial cameras were 
installed in the nose of his Lightning. All 
guns were removed because of their weight. 








2. The Scene of the Coral Sea Battle 
is shown on this map. The lighter area 
within thecircle was covered completely 


of this immense region, though taken 
from an altitude of 25,000 feet, were 
amazingly accurate to within eight feet. 


eee 


5. On to Salamaua and Lae sped Polifka to finish his 
reconnaisance job. Here three more Zeros swooped 
in to attack. Climbing, diving, hiding in clouds, the 
Lightning shook them again and on one motor flew 
to Port Moresby where the pictures were delivered. 


6. While he was reporting to Col."Buzz” Wagner, 

the flying hero of the Philippines, Japanese planes 
attacked the airfield. But Polifka, confident of his 
plane even on one engine—took off in the thick of 

the raid and flew to the safety of his home base hid- 

den deep in the jungle twenty miles away. 





by Captain Polifka. Developed prints |, 


as 


4. Polifka’s Lockheed Lightning proved its 
superiority over Japanese Zeros during this 
mission. Over Rabaul, ten of these fast planes 
took up the chase. Jamming the throttle home, 
Polifka out-sped, out-climbed them all, and 
did it with one engine functioning imperfectly. 








es 


Captain Polifka’s beubhned Ligheniania 
THE EYES OF THE CORAL SEA BATTLE 


Read the exciting story of Captain Polifka and the Lockheed 
Lightning that became the “eyes of the Coral Sea Bartle” and 
you will understand why the air forces of our Army and Navy 
can no longer use slow, underpowered planes on important 
jobs that have a direct bearing on our Freedom. 


Sa Ate aE 


3. Over the Coral Sea, Captain Polifka took pictures 
— pictures of land, water and ships that helped us plan 
victory. All four cameras were syncronized...one shoot- 
ing forward...on2 to the back...and one on each side. 
With one “click” of the four shutters they accurately and 
simultaneously photographed an area of 2,500 sq. miles. 













Attention Boys and Girls! 
If you would like to build an ac- 
curate replica of Captain Polif- 
ka’s Lockheed Lightning (P-38), 
write Dept. 9-70S Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, 
Calif., for your model plans, 


LOOK TO 


Lockheed 


FOR LEADERSHIP 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Vega 
Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 
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a whistled a few bars of 


Johnny Zero as he stood before the 
mirror and combed his hair. The sun- 
shine was streaming in the window, 
but a cool breeze blew the curtains 
away from the sill. Boy, what a 
morning! No wonder he felt so good 
—or was it because he had taken set- 
ting-up exercises before dressing? 

Funny about that alarm clock be- 
ing set for six o'clock, when he usu- 
ally set it for seven. Oh, well, maybe 
it was a good thing to be an early 
bird. It put the pep into you. 

He stepped back from the mirror 
and tried some shadow-boxing. Find- 
ing himself practically perfect, at 
least from his poiut of view, Tuck 
put on his jacket and started down- 
stairs. 

The door to Bib’s room was open 
and, as he passed, Tuck glanced that 
way. Then he stopped and took an- 
other look, in case he’d been imagin- 
ing things. No, he hadn't. Bib was 
crawling under the bed and mutter- 
ing, “Well, it just isn’t here, that’s 
all. It just isn’t here.” 

“If you're looking for the bed, it’s 
on top of you!” Tuck cracked. 

Bib made a groaning sound, as she 
backed out, then said in an exasper- 
ated tone, “I give up! I've looked 
everyw here and it—” she sat up with 
a start. “Gosh, maybe I ate it during 
the night! I dreamed about eating a 
big dish of strawberry ice cream, 
only I remember it tasted sort of dry 
and cri ackly. D’ya suppose—” 

“I'm not supposing: any thing, until 
you tell me what you're looking for,” 
Tuck put in. 

“My column for the Jeff, Jr.,” Bib 
said shortly, as if he should have 





| BIB AND TUCK | 





known. “I wrote it before I went to 
sleep last night and put it right here 
on the floor.” She took one last look 
under the bed and got up slowly. 
“Oh, well, I'll write another one, but 
I still don’t see what happened. It 
must have been the Gremlins.” 

“You and your Gremlins!” Tuck 
scoffed, following her into the din- 
ing-room. “What did you use for an 
excuse before Gremlins were dis- 
covered? Now take me, I never have 
any trouble —hiya, Mom! Golly, 
what's that?” he exclaimed, staring 
at the scorched object in Mom's 
hand. 

“Somebody left a Nature notebook 
in the oven last night, and when I 
lighted the broiler for the bacon just 
now, this is what happened,” Mom 
replied. 

“Jeepers, I forgot!” Bib took the 
notebook and examined its dark- 
brown edges. “It rained last night on 
my way home from Cricket’s and I 
thought—’ 

“Ha, it isn’t what you thought,” 
Tuck chortled, dumping cereal into a 
bowl, “it’s what Miss Hightower will 
think when you hand in a few 
broiled butterflies.” 

“Those darned Gremlins!” Bib 
sighed, munching a piece of toast. 

“There she goes, blaming every- 
thing on the Gremlins!” Tuck winked 
at Mom. “Now take me, I never have 
any trouble remembering—” 

“Oh, you! You never have any 
trouble with anything except the size 
of your head!” Bib retorted. 


Tuck calmed down after this crack 
and Bib was allowed to finish her 
breakfast in peace. But, when they 
met Bo at the corner on the way to 
school, Tuck couldn’t wait to tell him 
about Bib’s trouble with the Grem- 
lins. When Cricket joined them far- 
ther on he told the story again. 

“F’r heaven's sake!” Bib protested, 
having stood all she could from him. 
“Doesn't anybody else have Gremlin 
trouble?” 

“Of course,” Cricket smiled sym- 
pathetically. “They ride on the lead 
of my pencil until it breaks, and 
they're always stealing the ink out 
of my fountain pen. One of them 
played. me a very dirty trick last 
night. I'd just filled my pen and this— 
this Widget pulled open the clip, so 
that now I have a big blot on my 
theme.” 

She glanced at Bo and began to 
giggle. “A Fifinella or something got 
Bo during play practice yesterday. 
We were backstage and Bo picked 
up my bottle of fingernail polish to 
smell it. Just then he heard his cue, 
and spilled the polish down the front 
of his shirt. He went on stage look- 
ing as if he'd just been stabbed!” 

“They were after me all day yes- 
terday,’ Bo said, shaking his head. 
“I mixed the wrong chemicals in an 
experiment and nearly blew up the 
science lab. Then I went fast asleep 
in study hall, sitting right under Mrs. 
Hedgepeth’s nose. Boy!” 

“Pete says a Grimglum got in his 
trumpet the other day in assembly 
and that’s why he blew that horrible 
sour note,” continued Cricket, as 
they turned into the school grounds. 
“And Trudy’s sure a slubgub made 
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May 24-29, 1943 


her change her mind and check the 
wrong answers on the English test—” 

“English test?” Tuck looked as if 
someone had just cracked him over 
the head. “Gollies, that’s why I set 
the alarm for six instead of seven 
this morning, and Miss Wiggins said 
this test would take the place of a 
final exam!” He glanced down at his 
hands and seemed surprised to find 
them empty. “And I left my note- 
book at home! Wowie!” 

The others couldn't help laughing, 
even if Tuck was in great distress, 
and Bib said, “Who's having Grem- 
lin trouble now?” 

“Don’t laugh! This is serious,” 
Tuck moaned, as the bell rang and 
they went into the school building. 

Tuck’s daily grades in English 
were pretty low and Bib wondered 
how he made out on the test, but 








PLANTERS PEANUT 
CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners of the first, second, third and fourth 
prizes in the Planters Peanut Contest which 
closed May Ist, 1943, are: 

Ist Prize—$25 War Bond—Jeanne 
» M. Lavell, 418 W. Durham Road, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


2nd Prize—$15 in War Stamps— 
Billy Decker, 206 S. Walnut, Sapulpa, O. 

3rd Prize—$10 in War Stamps— 
Jeanne Preston, 5026—15th N. E.. Seat- 
tle, Wash. 


15 4th Prizes—$1 War Stamps— 
Ann Huddleston, 2737 East Seventh St., 
Tulsa, Okla.; Patsy Ann Lowell, 5 McKin- 
ley Ave., Kenmore, N. Y.; Irwin Gross, 
4301-18 Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Herbert 
4. Teitelbaum, General Delivery, Southern 
Pines, N. C.; Joan Strader, 418— 9th Ave., 
S$. E., Aberdeen, $. D.; Jerome Esterson, 
2910 Ulman Ave., Baltimore, Md.; Alan 
J. Trombla, 106 Amherst St., Springfield, 
Mass.; Edward Joseph Berey, 168 Con- 
vent Ave., New York, N. Y.; Joan Boden- 
ham, Riceville, lowa; Edith Prouty, 19 
Riverside Ave., Lowell, Mass.; Richard Vill- 
wock, 4116 Willys Pkwy., Toledo, Ohio; 
Clara Hale, 3311 Lemp Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Billy Ruth Stevens, Route 1, Detroit, 
Texas; Shirley Ann Talley, 837 East Lom- 
bard, Springfield, Mo.; Bennie S. Davis, Jr.. 
Frenchboro, Maine. 





The 100 honorable mention prize winners 
will be notified direct. 


Watch for Another 
Planters Contest in September 
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she didn’t see him at school during 
the day. Besides, she had worries 
of her own—about that Nature note- 
book. However, when she told Miss 
Hightower what had happened, Miss 
Hightower just laughed and said, “If 
you trim off the burnt edges, I think 
it’ll do.” 

When Bib got home that after- 
noon, she saw her Jeff, Jr. column 
on the hall table, along with a note 
from Mom saying she'd found it be- 
tween the mattress and the bed- 
springs in Bib’s room. Bib was still 
trying to figure out why she had put 
it there when she came upon Tuck 
poking in the cleaning closet. 

“What happened about your Eng- 
lish test?” she asked anxiously. 

“Oh, that!” he laughed. “Miss Wig- 
gins had a little Gremlin trouble, 
too. She lost the questions on the 
way to school, so she postponed the 
test until tomorrow. What I’m look- 
ing for now is the spray-gun. I'm 
gonna take it upstairs with me, while 
I study. And if a Gremlin so much 
as shows his head, I'm gonna give 
him the gun!” 

“Oh, you—you Loonygoon!” Bib 
burst out laughing.—Gay Heap 





LETTER RECEIVED 


DEAR JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


We noticed that on page 7, March 29 
issue, Wheaties advertisement, your 
table setting is not according to the way 
we learned in Home Economics. We 
learned to set the table this way: 














Fans and Kings FTF 
Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 
Popes ayer ant 0800 

Metal Aris Co., Rochester, N.Y. 





FREE MODEL PLANS! Model-building 
fans can obtain plans for an accurate 
replica of the Lockheed Lightning 
(P-38). See page 11. (Advt.) 








Madolene Molnar 
Anna Mae Powers 
Dubois, Penna. 
In the Wheaties advertisement, the knife 


was to the right of the spoon. What do 
other readers think?—Editor. 














HAPPY VACATION 


This is the 32nd and last issue of the 
school year. We wish to thank all read- 
ers who have written to us. And now 
Junior Scholastic says to every reader: 
HAPPY VACATION! SEE YOU NEXT 
FALL! 






It's a 


BIG PICTURE 














































SHEILA RYAN 
BARTON MacLANE 


THE SONS OF __Mosalight ond Reses” 
THE PIONEERS Songs abet 





Buy War Bonds! and many more! 





It's a 


REPUBLIC PICTURE 























Pore a 


er 


SPEED 


Pre-Proved 
én your 


ARMOUR’S 
TESTED GUT 


Restring Job! 


® The blinding speed of a well-hit serve 
or a baseline drive must start with the 
strings in your racket. 

That’s where Armour’s Tested Gut can 
help you. For we test the split-second live- 
liness of every one of the Tested Armour 
Brands in scientific laboratory tests. 

That pre-proved liveliness is a mighty 
good reason to say: “‘Armour’s, please” 
the next time you have your racket re- 
strung. 


Take Your Choice of 6 Tested Brands 
at Your Dealer’s Now! 
GOLD STAR © THDEN JUNIOR © VARSITY 


SUPER SPECIAL ¢ DAVIS CUP 
TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 





Armour and Company 
Chicago, Ilinois 





LET TENNIS 





@ Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit’, says Vinnie 
Richards—holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest 1943 
official rules of the 
game. Clip the coupon 
now. Send for your 
FREE copy today! 


Dunlee Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 31 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Please rush me thet FREE Dunlop tennis book... “Strok- 
ing with Vincent Richards 


Neme OOP e CCU COSCO CUSOCOC OOS Cae 
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SPORTS 


Tennis Titans 


I; SEEMS only months ago that the 
two-man Australian team of John 
Bromwich and Adrian Quist wrested 
the Davis Cup, symbol of the world’s 
tennis championship, from the Ameri- 
can quartet of Bobby Riggs, Frank 
Parker, Jack Kramer, and Joe Hunt. 

Our memory may be too good. Or 
too poor. Anyway, upon checkin th 
records, we were surprised to find that 
it all happened four years ago (1939). 
That was the last of the international 
championships. Due, of course, to that 
man with the toothbrush mustache. 

We hadn't realized, until we browsed 
through the records, that only four coun- 
tries te ever won the Davis Cup. 
The good old U. S. has won it twelve 
times; Great Britain, nine; Australia, 
seven; and France, six. The French 
bunched their victories between 1927 
and 1932. 

Two other countries managed to 
reach the finals; Belgium in 1904, and 
Japan in 1921. Both were flattened 5-0. 
Japan, who took it on the chin from 
Uncle Sam, probably never got over it. 


GREATEST OF THEM ALL? 


It struck us that, since the Davis Cup 
matches were for the world’s champion- 
ship, they might yield a good clue as 
to who was the best player of all time. 
So we started a search for the man with 
the best record in Davis Cup play. Here 
is what our survey revealed. The figures 
are for matches won and Jost. 





PLAYER WON —iLOSST 
Bill Tilden, U. S. 17 5 
Bill Johnston, U. $. 1 3 
Henri Cechet, France 1 3 
Fred Perry, Britain 9 1 
Bunny Austin, Britain 8 7 
Norman Brooks, Australia 8 5 


From a percentage standpoint, Perry 
takes leading honors (.900), followed 
by Johnston and Cochet (.786), then 
Tilden (.773). Tilden, however, is 
generally accepted as the greatest of 
them all. He lasted the longest and 








Sooese” 


Wrong Number 


I: was an out and out boner, and the 
fact that I lived to become an older and 
vastly wiser pilot is a tribute to the 
Lady that’s known as Luck. 

I was detailed to assist in the flight 
testing of overhauled planes. Upon re- 
porting to the test line one afternoon, 
the operations clerk informed me that 
number so-and-so was ready for an ini- 
tial check hop. I wandered out and 
climbed into a shiny overhauled job. 
The engine cranked readily, checked on 
both switches, and the controls were 
free. I took off and climbed 2,000 feet. 
My first maneuver was a whip-stall* 
from the nose ey attitude. As 
the nose dropped sharply, a pair of 
8-inch slip-joint pliers came from no- 
where on thé floor and hovered momen- 
tarily before my nose. I pockete¢ them, 
and made a mental note to raise hob 
with the responsible mechanic for be- 
ing so careless as to leave them loose. 

Next I went into a fast dive. As I did 
so, the spreader bar which connected 
the upper and lower ailerons of the left 
wings came loose and trailed out be- 
hind? flapping in the breeze. I decided 
I'd better get down in a hurry. 

I made a ona, approach, as 
in “hot” to assure lateral control, an 
consequently bounced when the wheels 
hit with the tail high. I hit the throttle 
to ease down again and imagine my 
surprise when the entire throttle quad- 
rant®* dropped loose and dangled on 
the control rods which ran up through 
the fire wall. As I hit the ground again, 
the oil filler cap came off and I was 


won the most matches. His record~6f blasted with hot engine oil. 


twelve straight Davis Cup victories 
from 1920 through 1926 is unmatched. 
Nobody else, in fact, has won a total 
of twelve matches. 

After Tilden, you run into trouble. 
You could argue for Cochet, Perry or— 
Don Budge! Don won only four and 
lost two in Davis Cup play, but rates 
with the masters. In 1939, at the to 
of his game, he turned nidteahinah 
This made him ineligible for further 
Cup play. 


— Seoseeaee eee 


As I reached the line, burning to 
crucify the inspector who had passed on 
a plane in that condition, the clerk ran 
out. “Lieutenant,” he yelled, “you took 
the wrong plane. I said number so-and- 
so but you took number this-and-that. 
This plane hasn’t even been finished by 
the assembly department!” 





From Lessons That Live, a collection of 
narratives by Army pilots, telling of their 
narrowest escapes; published by the U. S. 
Army Air Forces. 
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1. In a like manner. 

4. Italian seaport at the head of the 
Adriatic Sea. 

7. Native of Arabia. 

8. Feminine name. 

. Observe. 

. Sandwich Islands. 

12. Heavy, silver-white metal, more brittle 

than steel. 

The American doctor responsible for 

wiping out yellow fever. 

. Burglar (slang). 

. Want. 

. Spanish for Mister (abbrev.). 

20. re base in New Guinea raided 
y the United Nations in March. 

21. A large body of water. 

. To hit hard. 

. A protection. 

. British (abbrev.). 


1. Unconquered city on the Volga. 
2: A sphere. 
3. Commander of U. S. Naval Forces in 
Southwest Pacific. 
5. British Foreign Secretary who visited 
the United States in March. 
6. American General in Tunisia. 
9. To stop living. 
. Male child. 
. River in the East Ukraine, U.S.S.R. 
. Knot. 
7. Point of the compass between east and 
southwest (abbrev.). 
. U. S. island in the Pacific held by the 
Japs. 
. Social Security Board. 
(Solution in Teachers Edition) 





(Last Week’s Solution) 


ACROSS: 1-llama; 5-tin; 7-irk; 9-tractor; 12- 
idea; 13-W.I.; 14-tenet; 16-no; 17-gray; 18-faun; 
19-oh; 20-spank; 23-Orel; 26-channel; 29-icy; 30- 
son; 31-exist. 

DOWN: 2-lard; 3-mica; 4-art; 6-in; 8-Korean; 
9-Tientsin; 10-AEF; 11-Mitchell; 13-we; 14-Truk; 
15-N. Y:; 17-Gandhi; 18-Po; 21-to; 22-urn; 24-onyx; 
25-eels; 27-ace; 28-exist. 
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“Sabotaging a Victory Garden! Do 
you want to be taken for a Jap?” 


SOME FUN 





Life in the Air Age 


On a very hot day an old woman 
went for her first airplane ride. When 
the plane had been in the air for a 
few minutes she said, “All right, young 
man, you may turn the fan off now. I 
feel cool enough.” 

Paul W. Doubek, P.S. 20, New York, N. Y. 


The Forgettin’ Man 


“There,” said the plumber, “in spite 
of all the silly jokes about us we've 
not forgotten a single tool. My mate’s 
here with me, and we don’t have to 
go back for anything—” 

“Maybe not,” interrupted the maid, 


“but you've come to the wrong house.” 
Dorothy Schoenwald, McGregor School, Springfield, Mo. 


Zoo-ology 


“Come to the Zoo with me?” 

“No, thanks, I'll stay home. My 
daughter talks like a parrot, my son 
laughs like a hyena, my wife watches 
me like a hawk, my mother-in-law says 
I'm a gorilla. When I go anywhere, I 
like a change.” 


Joke of the Week 





Alice Bruce of Jr. H. S., Mt. Carmel, 
., sent the top joke this week: 
Visiting Salesman to Farmer: “What 
do you do with your large peach crop?” 
Farmer: “Oh, we eat as much as we 
can, and what we can’t eat we can.” 
Salesman: “That's nothing. We buy 
what we can sell, and what we cant 
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HIS BADMINTON 
RACKET IS NOW 
A RIFLE 


His game the game 
of jungle war 


Whether in the treacherous 
jungles in the Solomons or 
alone in a fighter plane, the boy 
who excelled in Badminton has 
definite physical and mental 
skills that make him a better 
fighter—with a better chance to 
come out safely. 

Badminton is a great body- 
conditioner. And the game can 
be played by everyone, nearly 
everywhere. For finest equip- 
mentlook for the name“Wilson” 
when you buy. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities. 


FREE! Badminton Rules and Year 
Book . ; ; Write! 


BADMINTON 
Tela 





sell, we cancel.” 













IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Wikhhon 


A LOAD OF MISERY FOR HITLER 


JEEPS FROM WILLYS-OVERLAND 


7 FES. SIR!—a load of misery and hell—the 


kiod that American and British fighting men = 


orth Africa—and Russian fighting men from 

* to the Caucasus, mounted in tough 

Jeeps built by Willys-Overland, are dealing 

out to a badly addled Hitler and his deluded 
gang. 

Wherever Allied fighting forces are pushing 
ahead today, the amazing Jeep, fighting Hell Cat 
from America, is doing a job. With its speed and 
agility—its ability to drive through deep, gooey 
mud, and tenacious sand, or to swoop up stiff 
hills and dunes—it is taking Allied fighting men 
and fighting materials to points of vantage that 


7 WILLY 


MOTOR CARS, TRUCKS and JEEPS, 


. S. ARMY JEEP 


THE SUN 
NEVER SETS 


ON THE 
MIGHTY JEEP 


no other four-wheeled automotive fighting ma- 
chine of this war could reach. 

Born of American engineering and manufac- 
turing ingenuity, the U. S. Army Jeep, with its 
world-renowned Willys Go-Devil Engine, is the 
most beloved chunk of speed, power and rugged 
endurance supplied to any motorized army unit 
in the world today. 

REPRINTS FREE! A series of four beautiful 
full color reprints of Willys-built Jeeps in action, 
painted by James Sessions, similar to above paint- 
ing, will be sent upon request, free of charge. 
Address request 
Willys-Overland 


to Advertising Department, 
Motors, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 





AMERICAR 
The People’s Car 
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